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CHAUCER. 

John C. French : The Problem of the Two Pro- 
logues to Chaucer's Legend of Good Women. 
A Dissertation presented to the Board of Uni- 
versity Studies of the Johns Hopkins University 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1905. 
Baltimore : J. H. Furst Company. 100 pp. 

The question of priority between the two forms 
of the prologue to the Legend has been until lately 
one of the greatest puzzles of Chaucer scholarship ; 
the most curious thing of all is the mere fact that 
it should have been so difficult to decide which is 
the earlier of two versions of a poem that has been 
elaborately recast. Yet without external evidence 
the question would perhaps never have been set- 
tled. Dr. French, at the outset of his study 
(whatever he may do later) fully recognizes the 
difficulty of the problem. He thinks that 
such evidence has not yet been found ; that 
the important parallels found by Professor J. L. 
Lowes 1 between version F ("B"), especially, 
and certain French poems do not prove the priority 
of that version. This article appeared, no doubt, 
when Dr. French was in the midst of his disserta- 
tion, and can hardly have been otherwise than 
disconcerting. After some general deliberations, 
he tries to settle the problem on aesthetic grounds 
by an elaborate comparison of the two versions in 
detail. His treatment of the subject shows method, 
pains, 2 and ingenuity. But it can hardly be dis- 
puted that he does scant justice to the other side. 

His first discussion (pp. 11-21) is of Chaucer's 
reason for revising the prologue, and he rejects all 
explanations except that G ("A") was trans- 
formed to F ("B") in order to introduce an 
allegorical compliment to the queen which had 
not been originally intended. Lowes (pp. 670-1) 
explains the fervent and personal language of F 
as simply taken over from the Filostrato and cer- 
tain poems by Machault, Froissart and Deschamps, 

'For his able article see Puhl. Mod. Lang. Assoc, xrx, 
593-683. In this new light it seems curious that any one 
should have made Chaucer's " English period " begin with 
what proves to be one of the most French of his poems. 

'Very careless proof-reading somewhat mars this im- 
pression. 



and applied by Chaucer only to his ideal mistress 
Alcestis, as by his predecessors to living ladies. 
The reviewer is strongly of the opinion that the 
truth lies between the two, that real personal com- 
pliments to the queen were removed when F was 
revised. Lowes proves that the devotion need 
not be to a living woman, not that it is not. 
Some of French's arguments are rather extrava- 
gant, but he seems justified in believing it difficult 
to attribute the warm and insistent character of 
F 40-299 to the application of the language of 
French love poetry to a mythical Greek lady, how- 
ever worthy of devotion. If he had more care- 
fully examined the poems which Lowes adduces 
he would have found the further argument that 
such fervent and humble language applied to a 
flower is paralleled only in Machault' s Dit and 
Froissart' s Dittii, both gushing lyrics ; Chaucer 
goes far beyond the narrative poems, which other- 
wise most influenced him, and even beyond the 
ballads. This view also makes more intelligible, 
as will appear later, the contrast in warmth of 
feeling between F and G. Elsewhere in this 
chapter, however, Dr. French seems less judi- 
cious. His opinion (p. 15) that Chaucer would 
not have temporarily interrupted the Canterbury 
Tales for the sake of the Legend is opposed by 
strong evidence that at one time he intended to do 
so ; evidence which French vainly tries to make 
light of." Any identification of Love with Richard 
II. is absolutely groundless, as is shown by Lowes 
(667-8, 674-5), yet French repeatedly assumes 
it without attempting proof.* 

He next (22-8, and cf. 35) discusses the Bal- 
lad (G, 203-223 ; F, 249-269), and its connec- 
tions. He rightly rejects certain nebulous argu- 
ments which ten Brink bases on it for the priority 
of F ; but he makes important oversights and 
puts forth arguments just as nebulous. He 
quotes Love's accusation (F, 537-40) that 
Chaucer has committed "a f ul gret negli- 
gence" in omitting to mention Alcestis in his 
ballad, but does not notice the corresponding 
passage in G (525-8), where Love declares it to 

3 P. 31. See Man of Law's Prol., B 60-76 ; so even 
Skeat holds ( Oxford Chaucer, in, 405-6). 

*J2. g., pp. 50-1, 61. This is one of the most glaring 
cases where French disregards or makes light of the work 
of his predecessor. 
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be "a ful gret negligence" "to write unstedfast- 
nesse of women"; negligence is as clearly the 
right word in F as it is the wrong word in G, pre- 
served for the sake of the rhyme. He disregards 
the unquestionable superiority of the way in which 
the ballad is introduced in G, where it is sung by 
the ladies in a dance instead of being recited by 
the poet in a manner unintelligible artistically. 6 
The former method, " a very simple convention," 
according to Dr. French, Chaucer "abandons," 
and "boldly adopts the lyrical form himself" (p. 
23). This seems anything but a fair and judi- 
cious representation of the conditions. I cannot 
find the least justification for calling the former 
method a convention ; the only parallel I find, 
which is at all close, is in Froissart's Paradys 
d' Amours, 842 ff., 6 where at the request of two 
ladies the poet composes a rondel, which the three 
then sing. There are dozens of cases in Froissart, 
on the other hand, where a lyric is composed and 
presented by the poet alone ; an extremely close 
parallel to Chaucer's method in F, closer than that 
mentioned by Lowes, will be found in Lejoli mois 
de May, 313 ff. 7 Therefore, if any "convention" 
is employed (a word which Dr. French uses fre- 
quently and still more loosely), it is in F, not G, 
and whatever "boldness" there may be is in 
G. Even Lowes hardly dwells sufficiently on the 
frequency with which the ballad in F is paralleled 
in Chaucer's predecessors, not merely in the man- 
ner of its introduction, but in the anonymity of 
its lady. 8 Dr. French believes (p. 26) that he 
finds evidence that the ballad was not written for 
its place in F. He points out that it dwells 

5 Cf . Lowes, 655-7. At first it hardly seems as if it were 
recited by the poet as a character in the story, yet later it 
appears that it was ( 539, 555). 

6 Ed. by Aug. Scheler, 1, 25-6. 

T n, 204-5. (It is true that this poem is not a narrative, 
but we know that Chaucer quoted it elsewhere. ) 
" Sou bel maintien, sa douce vois . . . 
Me semont fort a ceste fois 
Que une balade je die 
En l'ounour ma dame jolie." 
"So womanly, so benigne, and so meke, . . . 
Half hir beautee shulde men nat finde, . . . 
And therfor may I seyn, as thinketh me, 
This song, in preysing of this lady fre." (243-8). 
8 ' ' Ma dame ' ' is the usual phrase ; cf . Skeat, m, 298 ; 
Froissart's Joli Mois, 174, 181 ; Paradys, 1080; L'Espi- 
nette Amoureuse, 1480 (Scheler, I, 130). 



chiefly on the lady's goodness, though he admits 
that her beauty is also celebrated (especially, be 
it remarked, in the first stanza) ; yet that it is 
introduced by lines, 244-8, which give her beauty 
as the ground for celebrating her. He ignores 
the fact that the preceding line records three of 
her virtues. As regards consistency, therefore, 
the ballad is not in the least "out of harmony 
with its context." Whatever clumsiness in other 
respects there may be is better explained as due to 
a too close following of precedent than as due to a 
wresting "from its former connection to serve a 
new purpose." What new purpose, since in both 
versions it celebrates Alcestis, once by name and 
once as "my lady?" Why is it "necessary to 
assume that it was first written in the version 
which frankly names Alcestis?" "In G," as 
Dr. French says, it " is perfectly in place " ; what 
then was Chaucer's motive for spoiling things? 
French suggests none in the least adequate. In 
an essay which constantly uses superiority as a 
proof of revision, it is well to be cautious about 
using inferiority for the same purpose. Therefore, 
since the ballad -part in F is nearer Chaucer's 
models than in G, and since we cannot account 
for its inferiority in F on the theory of revision, it 
makes strongly against Dr. French's view. 

In his fifth section he proceeds to criticize (p. 
32) Lowes' parallels between F and certain French 
poems. He hardly does justice to the evidence 
for the priority of F in the general resemblance 
of lines 1-196 to Deschamps' Lay de Franchise, 
for it is striking that, besides the numerous close 
parallels common to F and G, there is no dream 
in the Lay or in F 1-196, while in G the dream 
begins much earlier and the description of the 
May scene is relegated to it. The scheme of G 
seems to the reviewer preferable (the contrary to 
Dr. French, pp. 33-4) since it gives the poem 
better proportion, carries us sooner into the 
main current, and makes the entrance of Love 
and his procession less abrupt and more imposing 
than in F. It is significant that long introduc- 
tions form one of Chaucer's tendencies in his 
earlier poetry.' To disregard, then, the ques- 
tion of literary merit, since F resembles Chau- 
cer's earlier poetry, and also a French poem 

»Cf. Duchess 1-290, Pari of Fmds 1-119, House of 
Fame 1-479. 
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which he had undoubtedly used, in a respect in 
which G differs from both, we have here a respect- 
able argument for the priority of P. With the 
general parallel between the latter part of F and 
Froissart's Paradys d' Amour the case is much 
stronger. The small parallel in F 368 (French, 
p. 34) must be allowed a little force. Again, I 
have already shown that the ballad and its setting 
are far closer to the French in F than in G. 
Finally the original incognito of Plaisance in 
Froissart (Lowes, 645-6,653-5 ; French ignores 
the point) is certainly closer to the almost com- 
plete anonymity of the lady in F, till near the end, 
than to the plainness with which her name is 
announced from the first in G. 10 The general 
parallels adduced by Lowes could hardly be ex- 
pected to be much clearer in their testimony. 
French's attempts to discount their force by de- 
claring (pp. 32-3) the division of F at line 196 
to be arbitrary, and by dwelling on the fact that 
some of the parallels to Deschamps are in the 
second part, seem beside the point and to be 
deprecated. 

His treatment of Dr. Lowes' verbal parallels 
between the prologue and the Lay, the Paradys 
and other poems is peculiarly unsatisfactory, 11 and 
he does injustice to their cumulative force by 
dispersing his discussion of them. In three lines, 
it is true, G parallels the French where F does 
not, lines 51-2 and 58 (F 61-2, 56 ; see French, 
36-8 ; Lowes, 615-8). Against these put F 48, 
50, 52, 53 (site, cf. hit in 52), 56 (corresponds 
to G 58), 57, 59, 60, 64, 108, 1! 217 (and 220 ; 
see Lowes, pp. 631-4, 676-8), and 247-8 (see 
above), four or five times as many cases, and 
more significant ; that is, practically all the detailed 
borrowings from the French ls which are confined 
to one version are in F, as was true also of 

10 It is impossible now to discuss the chief puzzle in the 
poem, the poet's ignorance of her identity, after it has been 
plainly announced. It exists in both versions, but is so 
much worse in G that the only possible explanation seems 
to be the imperfect execution, during revision, of a changed 
plan. I hope later to discuss this fully. 

11 Pp. 35-8, 65-6. He seems to overlook the corres- 
ponding passage in Lowes, 658 ff. 

"The firste morwe of May" ; cf. Deschamps' Lay de 
Franchise, line 14 (Soc. anc. textes franp., n, 204), "Le 
premier jour de ce mois de plaisance." In G. 89, May is 
almost past. Cf. Lowes, 613. 

18 Or Italian (Lowes, 619; French, 69, note). 



the more general resemblances. It is in vain 
to make light of them, and it is simply fantastic 
to say (French, 38) that in any sense "the appeal 
to verbal parallels " "not only does not strengthen 
the argument, but positively weakens it." 

Let us cast a retrospective glance. The great 
service which Lowes has performed is pointing out 
a considerable number of resemblances, lacking in 
G, between F and certain French poems which 
Chaucer is antecedently likely to have used. Most 
of them individually are small, but their cumu- 
lative weight is irresistible. Of this fact, Dr. 
French seems to have not the slightest conception, 
but to think (e. g., middle of p. 65) that he can 
overcome an army single-handed by going around 
and knocking the men on the head separately. 
The inevitable conclusion must be that Chaucer 
read his French predecessors just before writing F. 
Now, since their influence on G is also unmis- 
takable, a defender of the priority of G (see e. g„ 
French, 66) must ask us to believe that he went 
over these poems before each writing, and in F 
added to his mosaic with almost inconceivable care 
and ingenuity ; and, besides this, that he aban- 
doned independence in points where such a pro- 
cedure was equally injurious and unmotived. To 
the reviewer, at any rate, it seems that a thorough 
examination of the first of French's two parts 
makes the lateness of G so certain that his second 
or detailed comparison is quite useless. 

Yet on the first page of it (39, and cf. 75) he 
says: "Taking advantage of the presumption 
already established in favor of F, I shall discuss, 
from the point of view of G as an original," the 
lines in which, in one way or another, the two 
versions differ. If this is not begging the ques- 
tion, questions were never begged. In the rest of 
his book, accordingly, the author constantly mixes 
argument with mere explanation, and practically 
never considers the possibility that F may be the 
earlier version. His usual argument, none too 
circumspectly applied," is the supposed superiority 
of F, and, in spite of the number that have been 
pointed out by ten Brink and others, he finds (I 
believe) not a single merit peculiar to G. 

To consider all the detailed changes which 

14 XL g., on p. 48 he disregards the possibility that 
Chaucer thought best to omit the personal feeling, and 
with it certain excellent passages. 
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French treats is obviously impossible without ex- 
ceeding his book in length. Among passages 
transposed, however, it must be remarked that he 
disregards one of the most important of all ; 
F 276-295, containing praise of Alcestis and the 
coming of the other ladies, and corresponding to 
G 179-198, comes after the ballad instead of 
before it. Anyone who looks up the passage will 
see that the method of G promotes continuity by 
keeping the praise of Alcestis together and making 
the procession enter all at once ; in F the latter 
is interrupted by the poet's presentation of the 
ballad. French foils to suggest the slightest 
reason for such an unfortunate change. Most of 
the arguments which he adduces in the last half 
of his book seem trivial, ambiguous or over-sub- 
jective. It is hopeless to try in every case to 
restore the mental processes of a human personality 
of five hundred years ago. In many or most of 
French's cases equally good reasons may easily be 
suggested for changes from F to G, yet such rea- 
sons he never seems to see. Frequently the re- 
viewer must vehemently dissent from the judgment 
of the author. The lark which in G announces 
Love's coming French condemns as "an awkward 
convention" (p. 50 ; similarly Skeat, in, xxiv) ; 
to me it seems original and singularly beautiful. 
Ten Brink's argument for the lateness of G based 
on allusions to Chaucer's age French rejects (52-6) 
on the ground that they are purely jocular, and 
have a "possible tendency toward coarseness." 
Jocular they are, of course, but even in joke men 
do not allude to their age unless there is some 
point in doing so, and as to coarseness, Dr. 
French certainly does not justify this extraor- 
dinary suggestion. Nor does he do justice to the 
argument based on the six authors mentioned in 
the long passage of G (267-312) absent from F, 
several of whom may be shown to be associated 
with a late period in Chaucer's life ; viz., Vincent 
(whom French ignores), St. Jerome (see my 
article in Modern Philology, m, 368-370) and 
(probably) Valerius. In speaking of the sup- 
posed changes for metrical improvement (76-83) 
he is singularly arbitrary and loose in his distinc- 
tion between agreeable alliteration and harsh repe- 
tition, and the danger of excessive subjectivity in 
dealing with such minutiae is well shown by his 
inability in some of his citations to see points of 
superiority iu G. Sometimes what he regards as 



a fault in G appears as innocent or meritorious in 
F. 15 The tables probably might be completely 
turned in a metrical examination of the prologue 
from the other point of view. And in dealing 
with very small points it is always necessary to 
remember that G is in a unique and imperfect ms. 
which at any point may be corrupt ; e. g., the 
small variations between F and G from F 426 to 
495 are most probably due to a scribe (see French, 
p. 91). Objections similar to those mentioned 
above also vitiate French's lists of changes for 
the sake of grammar and sense (pp. 83-92). 

In a very few cases of detail the reviewer can- 
not but agree with Dr. French, in thinking F 
better than G, though not always for his reasons ; 
e. g., F 143-4 (p. 70 ; the couplet may be omit- 
ted from G by oversight), 321 (p. 52) and some 
of the small metrical points which French records 
on pp. 76-83. To offset these there are two or 
three general and many detailed arguments, based 
on excellence and other considerations, which the 
reviewer purposes to discuss on a later occasion, 
and which seem to him overwhelmingly conclusive. 
All he has attempted here is to show that Dr. 
French is hopelessly far from having proved his 
point or shattered the forces of Lowes. 

In one matter, however, the reviewer may 
sketchily anticipate his fuller treatment of the 
subject, because it is essential to an even pro- 
visionally satisfactory decision. The weightiest 
argument for the lateness of F is the presence in it, 
as we have seen, of several warm and emotional 
passages, absent from G, about the daisy and the 
lady it typifies ; in them will be found almost all 
the points of superiority in F which strike the 
reader or the student, and it is largely they, pre- 
sumably, which lead even Lowes to regard F as 
' ' the more debghtf ul version of the two. ' ' w Their 
omission, if G is the later, no one has explained." 
But it seems to me that this can be done quite 
satisfactorily. One of the most striking omissions 



16 K g., G 32, p. 77, and F 120, p. 96 ; 213 and 295, 
p. 79 ; 220 and 347, pp. 82-3. 

16 P. 683, note 7. It is notable tliat about half of the 
lines peculiar to F are directly concerned with this per- 
sonal feeling ; or, to disregard two long passages, the in- 
structions at the end and the passage about the birds, over 
three-quarters. 

"Lowes' attempt is very inadequate (p. 676), and 
hardly consistent with the admission just quoted. 
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from G is that of the couplet (P 496-7) in 
which the poet is instructed to present the finished 
work to the queen. If G is the later version 
we can hardly doubt that she was dead when 
it was produced w ; this saves Chaucer from the 
accusation of discourtesy and pettiness, which 
might otherwise seem to be implied by this omis- 
sion, still more by that of the other passages, if we 
give them personal significance. Now when we 
remember the emotional eccentricity of Richard 
II, and his destruction of the manor of Shene 19 
directly after Anne's death there, is it surprising 
that Chaucer should have thought best to omit 
a reference to her as alive, "at Eltham or at 
Shene?" And does not this strongly suggest 
that the omission of the warm feeling earlier in 
the poem, otherwise unmotived, was due to a desire 
to remove all suggestion of the queen, partly 
because it was out of place, now that she was 
dead, and partly in order to spare Richard's feel- 
ings ? This will account also for the giving up of 
the suspense as to the identity of the lady in the 
ballad and elsewhere, one of the chief artistic 
sacrifices in G ; and also, perhaps, for the general 
reduction in the prominence of the daisy, 20 since 
its representation of a real person had become 
usual in this class of poetry. If Chaucer's chief 
motive for revision was unaBsthetic and somewhat 
recondite, does not this account for the fact that 
the revised version has been so difficult to distin- 
guish ? The fact that the orthodox view as to an 
identification in some sort of Alcestis and the 
daisy with Queen Anne so well explains some of 
the chief cruxes in G will be admitted to be a 
considerable argument in its favor. And before 
this explanation, if it shall be thought reasonable, 
will vanish the lingering feeling that after all F 
may be the later version. 21 



John S. P. Tatlock:. 



University of Michigan. 



18 She died 7th June, 1394. French utterly ignores this 
possibility (pp. 13, 15, 21). 

19 See, e. g., Diet of Nat Biogr., XLvm, p. 150, and I, 
422-3 ; cf. Lowes, 671, n. 4. 

30 E. g., in O 234, 247 ; see French, pp. 94, 52, 85. 

"Since the writing of this criticism Professor Lowes 
himself has published one (Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc, 
xx, 749-751) ; the two deal with diflerent points, but agree 
in essence. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chadcee's Vitremyte. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sies:— In the Monk's Tale (B, 3560-2) 
Chaucer says of Zenobia : 

" And she that helmed was in starke stoures, 
And wan by force tounes stronge and toures, 
Shal on hir heed now were a vitremyte." 

In the Troilus there are two phrases similar to 
this last (n. 867, v. 469). Skeat, in a long note 
on the passage in the Monk's Tale, tentatively 
suggests that Chaucer is referring "to a proverb, 
probably rather English than foreign," in which 
a glass cap or helmet figures as a symbol of in- 
security ; but he knows of no such proverb. We 
may recall our own proverb as to glass houses. 
But here follows better confirmation of Skeat' s 
suggestion, except as regards the nationality of 
the saying. 

In Boccaccio's De Genealogia Deorum, xiv. 18, 
the writer defends poetry from the charge of being 
demoralizing ; the prophets and pontiffs have not 
forbidden the study of the poets, and therefore 
those who do forbid it seem to reflect on them- 
selves. " Verum si hi imbeciles sunt atque tracta- 
biles sibi caveant memores proverbii veteris quo 
prohibetur hos certamen lapidum non intrare qui- 
bus sit galea vitrea." 1 Chaucer may even have 
derived his phrases by memory from this work, 
for he seems to have used it in composing his 
Legend of Hypermnestra (Skeat, in. xl.). 



University of Michigan. 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — Perhaps the following miscellaneous 
jottings, if not too trivial, may find a place in the 
Notes: 

I. 

1. Among the Grabsehriften of Michael Mosch- 
erosch one comes upon : 

Hier lieg ich Hanss Schlickebrod 
Und bitt dich lieber Herre Gott, 
Das ewig Leben wolst geben mir ; 
Wie ich wolt haben geben dir, 



